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Fundamental changes in American families have strained 
the capacity of parents and kin to provide the cai*e and guid- 
ance young adolescents need to tackle everyday challenges. 
Schools are overwhelmed by the societal demand to prepare 
students for a highly skilled and fiercely competitive global 
marketplace. Community organizations lack sufficient staff 
and financial resources to adapt their programs to the needs 
of today’s youth. These challenges are most acute in our na- 
tion’s neighborhoods of concentrated poverty. 

The passage through early adolescence (ages 10 to 15) 
should result in positive outcomes. For increasing num- 
bers of young adolescents, that is not their experience. In- 
stead of safety in their neighborhoods, they face chronic 
physical danger; instead of economic security, they face 
uncertainty; instead of intellectual stimulation, they face 
boredom and stagnation; in place of respect, they are neg- 
lected; lacking clear and consistent adult expectations for 
them, many youth feel deeply alienated from mainstream 
American society. 

The damage to individual young lives is staggering. 
American society pays heavily for such outcomes. We pay 
in the diminished economic productivity of future genera- 
tions. We pay the increasing bills for crime, welfare, and 
health care. We pay the immense social cost of living with 
millions of alienated people. And we pay the moral cost of 
knowing that we are producing millions of young adoles- 
cents w’ho face predictably bleak and unfulfilling lives. 

Each day America’s 20 million young adolescents decide 
how they will spend at least five (40 percent) of their w^ak- 
ing hours w’hen not in school. For many, these hours harbor 
both risk and opportunity. For some, particularly those su- 
])orvised by adults, the out-of-school hours offer opportuni- 
ties to be with friends, play sports, pursue interests, and en- 
gage in challenging activities. But for many home alone, the 
out-of-school hours present serious risks for substance 
abuse, crime, violence, and se.xual activity leading to un- 
wanted pregnancy and so.xually transmitted diseases, in- 
cluding AIDS. Time spent alone is not the crucial contribu- 
tor to high risk. Rather it is what young people do during 
that time, ivfunr they do it, and irith ivhotti that leads to pos- 
itive* or negative consequences. 
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; report that they have had five or more drinks on atH* '*• 
least one occasion within the previous two weeks. Esti-' 
'mates indicate that in the 1950s', less than half of all?^^';^,': 
' adplescehts used alcohol before"ehtering high school A^ . 
^^Adolescents are' sejoially^^ive at 
" About 30 percent of young adolescents (27 percent of 
girls and 33 percent of boys) report having had sexual 
intercourse by age fifteen. Sixty percent reported that 
they did not use any contraception at first intercourse.® 

^ Between 1940 and 1991, the percentage of births to 
unmarried adolescent girls rose from 14 percent to 69 ' 
percent'^ ; ■ ■■'-■•■"'';'■■ /iV-i'i 
Between 1979 and 19^, suicide rates increased ' ' 

75 percent among 10-14-year-olds and 34.5 percent 
among 15-19-year-olds.® - 
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U.S. students are not being prepared with the 
knowledge, skills, and motivation to compete for high 
wages in a global economy. In comparison with stu- 
dents in other industrialized nations, U.S. students 
rank at or near the bottom on science and mathematics 
achievement.® 

While high school completion rates are rising for 
all American adolescents, the school dropout rate is 
among the highest of all industrialized nations. It is 
especially acute among African American, American 
Indian, and Latino adolescents living in poverty.^® 



ADOLESCENTS 
FACE GREATER 
RISKS OF 
BEING POORLY 
EDUCATED 
FOR THE 2TST 
CENTURY 



' U.S. Bureau of the Census. (1991). Current popiilation reports, 
series P-iO, no. ioO: Marital status and living arrangements- 
March 1990. Washington, DC; U.S. Government Printing Office. 

- Children’s Defense Fund. (1994). The state of America’s chil- 
dren 199!,. Washington, DC; Author. 

s U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment. (1991). Ado- 
lescent health, volume III: Crosscutting issues in the delivery 
of health and related services, OTA-H-iC7. Washington, DC; 

U.S. Government Printing Office. 

^ See note 3. 

5 Cans. J.E. (1990). Americas adolescents: How kealtky are 
they? Volume I. AMA Profiles of Adolescent Health Series. 
Chicago: American Medical Association. 

^ American Medical Association. (1990). Healthy youth 2000: 
Xational health promotion and disease prevention objectives 
for adolescents. Chicago: Author. 

" See note 2. 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. (19931. Mortality 
trofd.'i. canscK ot death, and ridated msk hehariors aivony I .S. 
adolc.^cents. Atlanta: Author. 

The Center for Strategic and International Studies. (1992). 
The CSIS strengthening of America commission: First report. 
Washington, DC: Author. 

See note 9. 
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THE POTENTIAL 



OF CO M U N 1 T Y 
ORGAN IZATIONS 
TO SUPPORT YOUTH 
DEVE LOPMENT 

OMMUNITY PRO- 
GRAMS ARE A VASTLY UNTAPPED RESOURCE 
FOR MEETING NEEDS ARTICULATED BY YOUNG 
ADOLESCENTS. TEENAGERS KNOW WHAT 
THEY LIKE AND WHAT THEY WANT. THEY 
VOICE A DESIRE FOR REGULAR CONTACT 
WITH TRUSTED ADULTS WHO LISTEN TO AND 
RESPECT THEM; MORE OPPORTUNITIES TO 
SERVE THEIR COMMUNITIES; SAFE PLACES 
THAT PROTECT THEM FROM THE SCOURGE OF 
DRUGS AND VIOLENCE; AND ATTRACTIVE AL- 
TERNATIVES TO GANGS AND THE LONELINESS 
MANY NOW EXPERIENCE. 
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Through community-based youth programs^ adolescents 
learn to set and achieve goals» compete fairly^ cope with vic- 
tory and defeat, and resolve disputes peaceably. They ac- 
quire life skills: the ability to communicate, make decisions, 
and solve problems. They can put school-learned knowledge 
to use, for example, by wi^rking as interns in museums, aid- 
ing the elderly, or tutoring young children. Their visible con- 
tributions i^rovide them with a pow^erful sense of identity, 
respected accomplishment, and belonging to a valued group. 

Community organizations play a vital role in fostering 
healthy youth development. Despite evidence that youth 
programs can promote constructive behavior and reduce 
high-risk behavior, few^ American communities now seize 
the opportunity to create or strengthen these programs. 
More than 17,000 national and local youth organizations op- 
erate in the United States. Religious youth groups, sports 
organizations, adult service organizations, museums, pub- 
lic libraries, and recreation departments also offer com- 
munity-based youth programs. All these organizations can 
do much more to meet the needs of young adolescents than 
they now do. 

Community-based youth programs possess many assets, 
including tradition, commitment, diversity, widespread 
support, and facilities. Many programs, however, are not 
responding to the interests of young adolescents, and thus 
fail to attract them after the age of eleven or twelve. These 
programs tend to serve young people from economically 
advantaged families and do not reach millions of young 
adolescents who live in low-income urban and rural com- 
munities. Almost thirty percent of young adolescents are 
not reached by these progi'ams at all. 

Many community programs are chronically under- 
financed and suffer from the low morale of dedicated staff 
forced to limit vital services. Recruiting and preparing 
committed adult leaders — both paid and pro bono — is a 
constant challenge for ‘hese organizations. 

The time has come to change these conditions dramat- 
ically. Youth-serving agencies, government, and all sec- 
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toi's (M)iU‘c*i*n(‘(l about youth must join in an (‘ITot'l to ex- 
pand oj)porttiniti(‘s j'oi* yotmir adolcscauUs w'lum ilicy ai*(* 
nut of seliool and to improve llu* (juality and rt‘l(‘vanre of 
t)Ul-of-school activities. 

The lime has come to ivcojini/a* community oi*.u’aniza- 
lions committed to youth. Whilt' tile potential of commu- 
nity oi'uanizations to j)i'omote youtli devtdopment is enor- 
mous. th(*y have been lar^(*ly neulected in public debate 
and jiolicy foi’mation. (’ommunity oruanizations and lli(‘ii' 
pro.trrams constitute invalualile r(‘Sources that can rc‘vi- 
talize neitrliborhoods throujili parimu'ships with scliools 
and famili(-s to suppoit the education and luudtliy devel- 
opment of yotin^ adolescents. 
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HOW COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



CONTRIBUTE T>D YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 



■>' jr. Opportunities to contribute to tneur commumtie8.,j^!a^^ 

■: t' , ' ■ :>'v- . 

. ;■ ■ ^ Opportunities to feel competent; -^;. f; -ejlilv 



r COMMUNITY 

' ORGANIZATIONS 

OFFER 



7‘ Group programs; reliable mentoring and coaching 
relationships; drop-in activities; structured programs that fo- 
cus on the development of social skills; constructive altema*. . 
tives to gang involvement : ’ / *. : 

•'VO--; *-*. 



Places tlm safe havens for youth. /"' 
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^ Progrs^ that teach such skills as goal setting, dedsiohf 
makinjg, communicating, problem solving and negotiating^^. 

^ Community service programs; design and implementation 
of solutions to community problems; participation ■ . 
in decisions of the organization. 

J! Programs that nurture interests and talents, practice of 
new skills, public performance, and recognition, and reflec- 
tion on personal and group accomplishments. 
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Many you)ig adolescents are now growing np lackhig 
s<)})ie esse)dial ingredients of health y emotio)ial and phys’ 
ical developmoit. Youth organizations and connnunitij’ 
based youth derelopinent programs can provide young 
adolescents with social support and guidance, life-skiiis 
traini)ig, positive and constructive alteriiatives to haZ’ 
ards, a)id opportunities for meanoigful com • outio)is to 
the co)u)uunity. 

David k. Hamburg 

President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Chair, Carnegie Council 
on Adolescent Development 

AAA 

J a)n more convinced than ever of the hnpoiiance of 
reinventing commiaiitip both within our schools and 
within our neighborhoods. This sense of place, of belonging, 
is a crucial building block for the healthy development of 
children and adolescents. And it is especially crucial for 
young people who arc growing up in disadvantaged 
circumstances — the young people who face the most seri- 
ous obstacles on the pathway to adulthood. 

James P. Comer 

Co-Chair, Task Force on Youth Development 
and Community Programs 

AAA 

We can, and must, build on the cxtiaordinary resources 
already in place: resources that are flourishing in some 
few instances, but that are usually underfunded, under- 
valued, and largely unknown: resources that are almost 
always run by underpaid staff and dedicated individuals 
and groups of volunteers. We must do everything that is 
within our power to do, so that all of today s adolescents 
enjoy equal opportunity to become the workers, parents, 
and leaders oftomorroir. 

Wilma S. Tisch 

Co-Chair, Task Force on Youth Development 
and Community Programs 

AAA 



The following six programs attest to the vanety of progi^ams 
supporting the healthy development of young adolescents. 



FORMULA FOR Syi C CE SS; T COMMU N it Y CON N E CTIO N , 





“The main ingredient of our success is 
that we’ve stayed close to the commu- 
nity, even as weVe grown older and 
larger,^’ notes Chris Baca, executive di- 
rector oi Albuquerque’s Youth Develop- 
ment, Inc. (YDI). Founded in 1968 and 
incorporated in 1971, YDI has evolved 
from a single program site to thirteen 
neighborhood locations and from an ini-, 
tial annual budget of $150,000 to one of 
$3.6 million in 1991. The organization’s 
current services, which range from af- 
UT-school recreation to residential 
treatment, can truly be described as 
conr.prehensive, reaching nearly 18,000 
young people with some twenty pro- 
grams last year. 

According to Baca, the founders of 
YDI had a clear vision of “tapping the 
roots of family tradition” by support- 
ing families and building on their 
strengths and by responding to the 
needs of local neighborhoods with car- 
ing and compassion. 

Specific programs for adolescents 
include summer youth employment, 
substance-abuse prevention and 
treatment, AIDS education, spoils 
and recreation, drop-out prevention, 
a youth theater troupe, other arts 
programs (including music, dunce, and 
ra])), outreach counseling, GED prejia- 



ration, scholarship assistance, and sev- 
eral juvenile justice efforts. 

Non traditional staffing patterns con- 
tribute to the effectiveness and innova- 
tive quality of these programs. Ruben 
Chavez, director of the Gang Preven- 
tion and Intervention Program, now in 
his mid-thirties, was a gpng member 
when gro\\ing up in Los Angeles. “The 
kids believe me and they trust me,” 
says Chavez. “I can be a bridge be- 
tween gang members and the commu- 
nity, and between rival gangs, because 
Tve been there.” Chavez says his work 
is directed toward preventing initial 
gang involvement among younger teens 
and providing constructive, nonviolent 
activities for current gang members. In 
a structured seven-week program gang 
members become involved in commu- 
nity service, learn nonviolent conflict- 
resolution skills, visit adult corrections 
facilities, obtain employment and legal 
assistance, and receive counseling with 
family members. 

Baca observes that “the constant 
struggle for funding, the grants that 
fall through, and the bureaucracies 
that fail to validate your efforts are 
all low points. If it weren’t for the kids 
and the top-notch people who work 
here, Fd have given u]) long ago.” 
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BROOKLYN CHltDRENfS MUSEUM P R OVID ES. SAP E HARBOR > 
AND A CAREER LADDER FOR bjElGHBO^HOOP YOUTH 



The Brooklyn Children’s Museum, one 
of the first recipients of a Youth 
ALIVE! Leadership Grant, shows how 
a museum can successfully attract 
young adolescents from low-income 
neighborhoods and offer them useful 
experiences in healthy development. 
Founded in 1899, the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum is believed to be the 
first museum designed expressly for 
youth and was one of the first to admit 
unaccompanied children. It serves 
about 175,000 young people and their 
families annually in Crown Heights, 
New York City’s largest minority 
community, whose 100,000 residents 
are primarily African American, West 
Indian, Hispanic, and Hasidim. 

Based on ideas drawn from young peo- 
ple themselves, the Museum Team pro- 
gram gives them a chance to become ma- 
ture and confident adults. Youths aged 
seven to fifteen who visit the museum on 
their own can enroll in Kids Crew, which 
operates afternoons, weekends, holidays, 
and during school vacations. More than 
1,500 young people ai*e members, includ- 
ing about 100 who visit one to four times 
a week. The next step up is Junior Cura- 
tors, for ages ten to seventeen, who are 
trained to assist staff in almost all areas 
of the museum: twenty Junior Curators 
at a time participate. 



Teen Interns, for ages fourteen to 
eighteen, enter their first jobs that offer 
pay and meaningful employment and 
carry a degree of genuine responsibility. 
They work part time in the exhibition, 
education, collection, or administration 
departments, where they can learn and 
apply basic and higher-order thinking 
and problem-solving skills. Fifteen Teen 
Interns work at the museum, and thirty 
have “graduated” from the program. 

The museum invites families of youth 
involved in Museum Team to programs 
conducted during evenings, weekends, 
and holidays. Each year, the museum 
presents more than a hundred public 
performances, events, or workshops 
that encourage audience participation 
in music, dance, theater, puppetry, 
creative wanting, and photography. 

For many adults and their children 
who attend, it is their first opportunity 
to participate in the performing arts, 
“It’s frustrating for staff to work 
in an underserved community,” notes 
Director of Youth Programs Troy 
Browne, “The kids have pressing social 
and emotional needs that sometimes 
feel overwhelming. So we’ve concen- 
trated a lot of energy on developing 
our staff — on enabling them to address 
kids’ real concerns, to mentor them, 
to facilitate adult-youth partnerships,” 
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TAKIN^ IT to THE STREETS; TEENS ARE FULL PARTNERS 
IN PHOENIX RECREATION PROGRAMS 






What would it take to coax more than 
200 teer *^ers to come to a meeting at 
8:30 oii a Saturday morning? City 
officials in Phoenix, Arizona, found out. 
They offered young people, aged thir- 
teen to nineteen, an opportunity to ad- 
vise ihe city's leaders, including its ^ 
mayor, on youth issues as part of a day- 
long Teens in Living Color Conference 
sponsored by the Phoenix Parks, Recre- 
ation, and Library Department. They 
also offered food (lots of it — breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner), music, workshops, a 
fashion show, and several breaks to al- 
low participants time to socialize with, 
one another. , * . ' . 

The conference was part of the City 
Streets Program that was initiated in 
1985 by citizens of West and Southwest 
Phoenix who were concerned that ‘fiocal 
teens had too much idle time and not 
enough constructive things to do,” ac- 
cording to Raul Daniels, City Streets' 
teen coordinator. The program's charac;! 
teristics include: • / ■ ' ' ■ : ^ ” 




Active youth participation in plan- 
ning and implementation; 

Varied locations; 

Interesting, challenging, fun activi- 
ties; 

Extended hours; 

Ongoing assessment, including feed- 
back from teens; and 

Collaboration between the parks de- 
partment and other community agencies. 

City Streets, now citywide, sponsors 
rap sessions on teen issues, teen coun- 
cils, career fairs, health fairs, drug edu- 
cation, dance troupes, modeling, cook- c..: 
ing, Nintendo tournaments, 
lessons, talent shows, fashion shows^^;'‘' • . 
teen festivals, and custom car and tru^^.‘' *: 
shows--* in addition to ongoing sports 
and recreation programs. These eyent$ ' 
are held at parks and recreation centers 
and at other popular teen hang-outs 
such as shopping malls, civic centers,?>^^-^ 
and area high schools. Many of . 

‘ recreation department's own oenter^ ; 
'Re open seven days a week, often . 

10:00 P.M,, and special summer 
grams for older teens (aged fifteen and . ^ 
up) — called Midnight Madness — run •’ ^ 
from 10:00 p,m, until 1:00 A.M, at some 
locations. . , 

A fifteen-member Teen Advisory" " 
Board participates in program planning 
andin facility reviews and advises the 
adult board and director of the Phoenix 
parks department. The chair of the 
Teen Advisory Board serves ex officio 
on the adult board, 

A new experiment works in partner- 
ship v^dth the Arizona Cactus Pine Girl 
Scout Council, A mobile teen center vis- 
its ten Phoenix neighborhoods that 
have been identified as having high 
rates of gang violence, substance abuse, 
and truancy. The mobile program cur- 
rently offers recreation and limited 
computer skills programs and will even- 
tually offer job training and assessment 
and bilingual health education. 

According to Eddie Villa, City 
Streets coordinator, active teen involve- 
ment is the key to the success of City 
Streets: ‘^We listen to kids and take 
their ideas seriously. Teens are full 
partners in everything we do.” 
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B L A C K CH U R C H E S S U P P O RT Y O Ut H DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH PROJECT SPIRIT ' ■ " ' ' ■ 



Since 1978 the Congress of National 
Black Churches (CNBC) has worked to 
build on and strengthen the Black . / : 
church’s ministry by serving as an orga- J 
nizational umbrella for the eight inajcj; 
Black American religious dendmina- 
tions. Headqu^ered in Washington, 
D.C., CNBC represents approximately 
19 million African Americans in more , . 
than 66,000 local churches^^^'^'^ 

CNBC seeks to harness the historical 
willingness of Black churches to re- . 
spond to not only the spiritual, but also 
the economic and sdciah needs of the ,, : 
Black community. The 
launched its firat ni^dr national demon- 
stration effort— Project SPIRIT — in : 
1986, with funding from Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and the Lilly En- 
dowment. Project SPIRIT, which 
stands for Strength, Perseverance, 
Imagination, Responsibility, Integrity, 
and Talent, aims to instill those very 
qualities in African American youth. 
The typical young person ensiled is an 
underachiever — bored with the tradi- 
tional school setting, earning low 
grades, and already experiencing disci- 
pline problems. The project focuses on 
three target populations: young people, 
parents, and Black pastors. 

The youth component revolves 
around daily after-school programs con- 
ducted in church facilities by elder vol- 
unteers. Program activities include: 

Snacks, prayer, and time for 
meditation; 

Tutoring in reading, vriting, and 
mathematics; 



Activities that teach practical life 
skills through games, skits, songs, and 
role-playing; .. - 

" Activities aimed at developing'^^rf*"’ 
Black cultural and ethnic pride; amd . 
7 A weekly rites-of-passa^7; ’ ‘f ' • 
curriculum that culminates in an end-of- 
the-year ceremony.. ■ * 

Parents participate in weekly ' . 7 ' ' 
education sessions based on Systematie 
Training for Effective Parentiim but . 
adapted to be more culturally relevant 
to Black parents. This Afro-centric ap- ’ 
proach to parent education aims not^- r 
only to give information on chfld d^yel-?; .s 
opment and effective pWeritihg tecK- ' 7 
niques but also to help parents become'^ 
strong advocates for their children both 
at school and in the community. 

The Pastoral Counseling Training 
Component of Project SPIRIT provides 
pastors and clergy of participating " 
churches with a fifteen-session work-.;. , 
shop designed to help them become " 
more effective in the care, education^- 
and guidance of African American * . 
youth. Because this type of training is 
missing from most seminaries and in- 
service education programs for Black 
ministers, it is a critical component of 
Project SPIRIT. 

Over the lifetime'of the demonstra- 
tion, Project SPIRIT has served more 
than 2,000 youth and their parents in 
Atlanta, Oakland, and Indianapolis. 
Since the demonstration, the project 
has been replicated in Kokomo, 
Savannah, Washington, D.C., and sev- 
eral communities in northern California. 



PARENTS ARE KEV TO CHALtENGERS' SUCCESS 



For twenty -four years parents 
of children in a low-income South-Cen- 
tral Los Angeles neighborhood have 
helped shape, staff, and finance a re- 
markably successful youth service or- 
ganization — Challengers Boys and 
Girls Club, 

The club serves more than 2,200 
young people aged six to seventeen 
each year. The club operates from 
7:00 A,M. to 7:00 P,M. seven days a week 
and has served more than 25,000 j^ouths 
since it was founded in 1968 by current 
Executive Director Lou Dantzler. 
Alumni have entered Cornell, UCLA, 
and Yale and include Los Angeles 
Dodger Eric Davis and Boyz N the 
Hood producer John Singleton. 

As one measure of its standing in the 
community, the large club building was 
untouched in the April 1992 riots in 
South-Central Los Angeles, even 
though facilities surrounding it were 
extensively damaged. 

Dantzler notes that parents are the 
key to Challengers' success. Parents 
in the Creative Services Program, 
which focuses on gang prevention and 
recruits first-time juvenile offenders 
aged ten to seventeen, teach photogra- 
phy, arts and crafts, wood shop, sports, 
and computer literacy. 

Programs have evolved over the 
years as a result of parental involve- 



ment, according to Director of Commu- 
nity Programs John Kotick, “The pro- 
gram is all homegrown,’* he says, “the 
product of our existing relationship with 
the parents over twenty-four years. It 
worked out over a long period,” 

In Operation Safe Streets (OSS), par- 
ents provide after-school transportation 
and social support services for elemen- 
tary school-age children. This team ef- 
fort involves parents, the Los Angeles 
Police Department, eighteen elemen- 
tary schools, and the club. OSS daily 
transports more than 1,600 youth to 
the club for supervised activities that 
include instruction in street safety, edu- 
cational supports to deter dropping out, 
and health classes on basic physiology, 
sexually transmitted diseases, and drug 
and alcohol avoidance. 

Parents help according to their tal- 
ents and interests. They may assist in 
administration, staff the after-school 
snack bar, chaperone field trips, run 
fund-raising events, or help with home- 
work. One knowledgeable parent 
teaches computer operation on IBM- 
donated equipment. Parents coach 
teams or travel to games, pass out 
refreshments, and wash uniforms. 

More than 200 parents are involved 
in club activities every month, and from 
thirty-five to forty are at the club on 
any given day. They wear identification 
badges so young people know whom 
to seek out for help. Single parents, 
grandparents, foster parents, aunts 
and uncles, and other adult guardians 
are encouraged to participate. 

Parents are required to volunteer for 
eight hours a month as long as they have 
a child enrolled in Challengers, When 
parents enroll their children, staff meets 
with the parents to explain rules, pro- 
grams, and the importance of parental 
involvement. Parents pay an annual fee 
of $20 per child and agree to donate time 
to the club on a regular basis. Parents 
and their children sign a contract that 
spells out mutual responsibilities and 
provides guidelines of dress and con- 
duct. “Once we had to call parents to vol- 
unteer,” says Club Office Manager Brid- 
get Iserhein. “Now. the parents call here 
and ask what they can do.” 







When the country’s largest school sys- 
tem joined forces with one of the na- 
tion’s oldest and largest human service 
agencies to launch three new commu- 
nity schools in the Washington 
Heights- Inwood section of New York 
City, that event was significant enough 
to make the front page of The New York 
Timefi. But the news coverage about 
the partnership between the New York 
City schools and the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety (CAS) failed to report the most 
radical element of its design: the fact 
that these two New York institutions 
worked in full partnership on all as- 
pects of the initiative, including plan- 
ning of the facilities and services, fund 
raising, public relations, and day-to-day 
operations. Unlike many school-commu- 
nity partnerships, which see agencies’ 
programs brought into existing schools 
on ? jiecemeal basis, the Washington 
He.ghts-Inwood experiment offers 
a new model for both process and out- 
come. The process is a fully collabora- 
tive approach, and the outcome is an 
innovative, comprehensive youth and 
family development center. 

These new community schools focus 
on excellence in mathematics, reading, 
social studies, and science. This content 
is reinforced through community experi- 
ences such as service projects and in- 
ternships. The core curriculum is orga- 



nized around three themes — community 
sendee, business/ enterprise, and sci- 
ence/technolog>' — and uses interdiscipli- 
nary teaching teams, peer tutoring, 
partnerships with older students and se- 
nior citizens, community residents as 
guest lecturers, parental involvement, 
and flexible gi’ouping of students. 

These community schools offer health 
sendees, preschool programs, day care, 
recreation, mental health counseling, 
food and nutrition programs, medical 
referrals, tutorial assistance, leadership 
development training, drug and teen 
pregnancy prevention counseling, sports 
and fitness programs, day camping 
programs, visual and performing arts, 
emergency assistance for homeless fami- 
lies, and adult education specifically 
tailored to residents’ needs (English 
as a second language training, parent 
education, immigi’ant rights, and tenant 
rights). These services are offered 
twelve months a year, six days a week, 
from 7:00 A.M. until 9:00 P.M. 

In the Washington Heights-Inwood 
initiative, the society has teamed up 
with local community groups, such as 
Alianza Dominicana, in sponsoring af- 
ter-school programs for young ado- 
lescents. Such additional collaborations 
are critical in tailoring programs to the 
needs of area residents, most of whom 
are recent Dominican immigrants. 





STRENGTHENING 



COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS FOR 
YOUTH 










OMMUNITIES MUST 



BUILD OR RENEW THEIR NETWORKS OF AF- 
FORDABLE, SAFE, AND CHALLENGING YOUTH 

"development programs, ten principles 







ARE VITAL FOR SUCCESSFUL YOUTH PRO- 



GRAMS, WHETHER THEY BE NATIONAL ORGA- 
NIZATIONS OR GRASS-ROOTS COMMUNITY 
CENTERS, SPORTS CLUBS, RELIGIOUS YOUTH 
GROUPS OR PROGRAMS OPERATED BY MUSE- 
UMS, ARTS AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
ADULT SERVICE CLUBS, LIBRARIES, AND PARKS 
AND RECREATION DEPARTMENTS. 
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Program developers must listen to the views of young ado- 
lescents and involve them actively in planning programs. 
Young people respond with enthusiasm to programs that 
reflect their input; they may shun programs that adults 
plan without them. In designing relevant activities, com- 
munity youth programs should tackle controversial issues 
when young adolescents want help in dealing with these 
issues. Many adolescents are seeking accurate information 
on their sexuality, sexually transmitted diseases including 
AIDS, coping with racism and violence, and developing 
skills for the workplace. 

Programs should address universal requirements of 
adolescents in their communities such as: 

► HfcALTH AND PHYSICAL WELL-BEING: health promo- 
tion, including substance abuse, sexuality and AIDS edu- 
cation; sports and physical fitness. 

► personal and social COMPETENCE: life and re- 
lationship-skills training including conflict resolution, de- 
cision making, individual and group counseling, peer edu- 
cation, mentoring, preparation for parenthood, and sexual 
abuse prevention. 

► cognitive and educational competence- tu- 
toring, homework clinics, English as a second language, 
communication and computer skills. 



COMMUNITY 

YOUTH 

ORGANIZATIONS 

SHOULD: 

TAILOR THEIR 
ACTIVITIES TO 
INTEGRATE THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT WITH 
ADOLESCENTS' 
INTERESTS 



► PREPARATION FOR WORK; Career awarencss. techni- 
cal training, internships, summer job placements, and paid 
em))loyment witliin youth organizations themselves. 

► LEADERSHIP AND CITIZENSHIP communitv soiwice, 
leadorshi))-skills (leveloi)ment, youth advisory boards, and 
civics oducaiion. 
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RECOGNIZE. VALUE. 
AND RESPOND 
TO THE DIVERSE 
BACKGROUNDS 
AND EXPERIENCES 
OF YOUNG 
ADOLE SCENTS. 



Young adolescents are exploring and forming their identi- 
ties. They seek acceptance and encouragement on the ba- 
sis of who they are — their gender, ethnicity, and culture. 
For example, many girls frequently express a preference 
for some separate-gender programs, particularly in spoils, 
sexuality education, and interpersonal relationships. 
Youth organizations can address gender stere^^typing by 
encouraging the development of community service and 
arts for boys, and sports and science for girls. 

Contemporary American young adolescents represent a 
rich array of racial and cultural backgi’ounds. Some youth 
organizations are experimenting with rites of passage for 
adolescents that build on values and ceremonies of partic- 
ular ethnic groups. Community youth organizations should 
offer programs that respect diversity in culture and seek 
points of commonality and shared experience. They have a 
crucial role in helping young adolescents learn about, un- 
derstand. and cope with the historical and contemporary 
tensions inherent in a pluralistic and democratic society. 



ATTRACT 
UNDERSERVED 
ADOLESCENTS. 
ESPECIALLY THOSE 
FROM LOW-INCOME 
NEIGHBORHOODS 



Many young adolescents who live in resource-poor neigh- 
borhoods are more likely to benefit from strong youth de- 
velopment programs. Yet they are the very youth who have 
least access to such programs. These adolescents face sub- 
stantial nsks associated with poverty or low’-income status. 

Program staff can develop effective strategies to assist 
young people from low-income families to gain access to 
programs. For example, community organizations can lo- 
cate progi'ams w'here youth live or congregate such as pub- 
lic housing, ensure safety to and in ])rograms. provide i*e- 
sponsible adult role models and trans])ortation. implement 
job-skills ])rograms, and offer paid employment. 



COMPETE ACTIVELY 
FOR YOUNG 
ADOLESCE NTS TIME 
AND COMMITMENT 



Young ])eople often cite friends and fun as reasons wh\ 
they ai*e attracted to programs during out-of-school hours, 
('ommunity youth programs can offer young adolescents 
ample opportunities to be with and make friends and en- 
joy themselves. They can ])rovide appealing jirograms 
such as organized sports and visual and performing arts, 
as well as places for privacy and relaxation. They can con- 
vey information in ways that involve adolescents as active 
participants, such as hands-on education, cooperative 
learning, and peer tutoring. Programs should aim for 
greater consistemy in youth ])arti(*i])ation, both within a 
year and across years. 
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Many programs do not adequately acknowledge the 
power of youth gangs in meeting adolescents' require- 
ments for a sense of belonging to a valued group, security, 
and competence. Community youth programs can be real 
alternatives to gangs by communicating high expectations 
and clear rules for participants by providing symbols of be- 
longing such as T-shirts or membership cards, and build- 
ing strong gi'oup identity. The accomplishments of young 
people can be recognized regularly through ceremonies, 
public performances, and cer'.ificates of accomplishment. 



Youth organizations report that young people s response 
to the adults who work with them is the single most criti- 
cal factor in the success of any program. Y’^et many pro- 
grams experience high staff turnover because of low 
salaries and lack of support for staff working in demand- 
ing and difficult situations. Teens consistently express the 
desire for stable, competent, and caring adults who listen 
to and respect them, and whom they can trust. Community 
youth organizations can recruit, supervise, and prepare 
dedicated high-quality adult leaders from diverse back- 
grounds — both as paid employees and volunteers — by 
reaching out to community organizations, businesses, col- 
leges and universities, churches, and senior citizen groups. 



STRENGTHEN 
THE DIVERSITY 
OF THEIR ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 



Y’^outh organizations can offer more young adolescents op- 
portunities to feel valued and effective through commu- 
nity and youth service. Teens report that they feel pride 
and a sense of accomplishment when they help care for the 
elderly or disabled, feed the homeless, or improve neigh- 
borhood housing and streets. Y'outh programs can offer op- 
portunities to develop leadership skills through youth ad- 
visory boards, involvement in local government, or 
operation of the organization itself. 



ENHANCE THE 
ROLE OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE AS VALUED 
RESOURCES 
IN COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS 



Y'oung adolescents do not vote, cannot be heard in politi- 
cal debate, and command no power that reflects their crit- 
ical im})ortance to the nation. The youth of a community 
need the strong commitment of advocates to shape and en- 
act local and national educational and economic policies 
that foster healthy adolescent development. Every level 
ot gov(‘rnm(‘nt should encouragi*. coordinate, and finance 
comprehensive and integrati'd youth programs. 



SERVE AS VIGOROUS 
ADVOCATES FOR 
AND WITH YOUTH 



SPECIFY AND 
EVALUATE THEIR 
INFLUENCES 
ON ADOLESCENTS 



Successful programs e\*olve through testing and changing 
their approaches to meet new and emerging needs. But 
good intentions are not enough. Programs that t »nduct 
well-designed and careful evaluations are more likely to 
achieve their goals. To that end, community programs 
should specify what outcomes to measure, such as changes 
in knowledge, attitudes, skills, and behaviors among the 
adults and adolescents involved. 

Program developers should construct valid and reliable 
w^ays to determine whether activities or interventions pro- 
duce desired goals. They may find it useful to work with 
evaluation specialists from other institutions, including uni- 
versities and nonprofit technical assistance organizations. 
Every community youth program can incorporate an ap- 
propriate level of evaluation into its design and assess the 
effectiveness of its programs with young adolescents. 



ESTABLISH SOLID 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

STRUCTURES. 

INCLUDING 

ENERGETIC AND 

COMMITTED 

BOARD LEADERSHIP 



Effective programs are usually the product of stable, well- 
governed, and well-managed organizations. Successful 
youth organizations employ basic management techniques 
such as day-to-day and strategic planning, financial control, 
and staff development. Strong board leadership can gen- 
erate policies designed to reach out to underserved ado- 
lescents and establish partnerships with staff to obtain di- 
versified. flexible, and reliable funding. 



REACH OUT TO 
A WIDE RANGE 
OF KEY COMMUNITY 
PARTNERS TO 
FOSTER YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT 



Americans have witnessed the widespread erosion of sup- 
portive communities for their young people. It is now time 
to rebuild. Many sectors of the society must be involved in 
a renewed national initiative to turn the out-of-school 
hours into rich resources for the full educational and 
healthy development of young adolescents. A broad-based 
network of partners will be essential to meet the enduring 
requirements of adolescent development in our trans- 
formed communities. 
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In consultation with young adolescents, parents and fam- 
ilies can be constructive influences in helping them make 
wise choices about how they use their time. Community 
youth organizations should institute outreach efforts to 
parents to ensure their participation by providing oppor- 
tunities for informal meals and social events, child care, 
parenting classes, and transportation. Parents can be vi- 
tal partners with community youth organizations by: 

► Volunteering as leaders, board members, or fund raisers 

► Partici])ating in family and parent programs offered by 
youth organizations such as workshops with or without 
adolescents, parent support gi’oups, and fieldtrips 

► Being advocates for their own and their community's 
youth in local, state, or national forums or organizations. 



How young adolescents spend their out-of-school time af- 
fects :heir success in school and their future. Schools and 
community organizations are forging alliances in response 
to changed neighborhood and family conditions. Whether 
they are called community or full-service schools, the re- 
sult is a strong supportive system for youth in school fa- 
cilities from early morning into the evening hours. Schools 
can be vital partners with youth organizations by: 

► Recognizing joint opportunities to apply and extend 
w’hat is learned in schools 

► Expanding their operating hours and enabling commu- 
nity groups to use school facilities before, during, and af- 
ter school hours, including w^eekends and summer 

► Communicating high expectations for students* use of 
out-of-school time and assisting them wdth their families 
in making constructive choices. 



Working with community-based organizations, health agen- 
cies can address the unmet health needs of many young ado- 
lescents. Health and mental health organizations can: 

► Assist youth organizations in developing or extending 
their health and fitness programs, including the promotion 
of health and prevention of diseases 

► Institute refemil systems to increase adolescents access 
to appropriate health and p: evontive mental health services 

► Provide community-based ])rogranis for youth, includ- 
ing ])eer health counselors, individual and grou]) counsel- 
ing. and })arent education workshops. 



v) 



families 



SCHOOLS 



EALTH AGENCIES 
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HIGHER EDucAi ION Community colleges, four-year colleges, and universities 
AND RESEARCH have much to contribute and to gain from partnerships 
INSTITUTIONS community programs for youth. These institutions 

and research and evaluation organizations can improve the 
effectiveness of youth programs through joint p.rogram de- 
velopment and evaluation studies. In turn, youth pro- 
grams can be valuable laboratories for testing research- 
based interventions and extending our knowledge about 
development during the adolescent years. 

Higher education and research institutions can collabo- 
rate with community youth progi*ams by: 

► Identifying what works in programs through improved 
approaches to process and outcome evaluations 

► Strengthening the preparation of youth professionals 
and volunteers 

► Developing and implementing innovative programs re- 
sponsive to the needs of youth. 

► Conducting joint programs that involve college students 
in community service in youth organizations. 



BUSINESSES Business enterprises have a keen interest in their com- 

munity’s quality of life, including good schools, safe neigh- 
borhoods, and a skilled workforce. They can contribute to 
enhancing their communities by working with community 
youth organizations to: 

► Provide internship and employment progi*ams in areas 
near corporate plants and other facilities 

► Enlist executives to assist youth organizations in strate- 
gic planning and management 

► Encourage business employees to volunteer their time 
to youth organizations through release or flextime 
arrangements. 
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Funding priorities and mechanisms have a powerful 
influence on the capacities of community organizations to 
support youth development. Public and private funders, 
including local United Ways and other federated cam- 
paigns, community and national foundations, corporations, 
and government must continue to find ways to work to- 
gether at the neighborhood level to: 

► Strengthen and stabilize the funding base for youth 
programs 

► Shift from problem-specific funding to support for com- 
prehensive youth development programs that meet the re- 
quirements of healthy adolescent development 

► Target resources to underserved low-income areas 

► Fund professional development of youth workers and 
program evaluations. 

Local, state, and federal policies play a critical role in sup- 
porting or failing to support youth development. These 
governments should: 

► Coordinate policies for young adolescents by enabling 
communities to take comprehensive youth development 
versus problem-specific approaches to education, health, 
and human services 

► Give priority to locally generated solutions that address 
community needs 

► Target programs to youth in low-income urban ai\d 
rural areas w^ho wdll benefit gi’eatly from these programs. 



The media— television, radio, magazines, newspapers, 
and film — can be one of this nation’s most potent forces 
in improving public understanding about the require- 
ments of healthy youth development. Public opinion \s of- 
ten shaped by w'hat Americans see, read or hear through 
the media. These opinions, in turn, influence policy de- 
bates and legislation. 

The media can contribute to youth development by; 

► Expanding coverage of constructive youth activities, in- 
cluding program and legislative initiatives 

► Increasing the publication or broadcasts of editorial 
opinions, news stories, and videos written or produced by 
young people themselves 

► Publicizing availa’.’e activities to young adolescents and 
their families. 
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A TIME FOR ACTION 










LL AMERICANS 
HAVE A VITAL STAKE IN THE HEALTHY DE- 
VELOPMENT OF TODAY'S YOUNG ADOLES- 
CENTS, WHO WILL BECOME TOMORROW'S 
PARENTS, WORKERS, AND CITIZENS. THE 
NATION CANNOT AFFORD TO RAISE AN- 
OTHER GENERATION OF YOUNG ADOLES- 
CENTS WITHOUT THE SUPERVISION, GUID- 
ANCE, AND PREPARATION FOR LIFE THAT. 
CARING ADULTS AND STRONG COMMU- 
NITY ORGANIZATIONS ONCE PROVIDED 
AND AGAIN CAN PROVIDE. 

BUT COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
CANNOT DO THE JOB ALONE. THE TASK 
FORCE ON YOUTH DEVELOPMENT AND 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS URGES KEY PART- 
NERS TO JOIN FORCES TO RELEASE THEIR 
COMBINED POTENTIAL FOR REVIVING THE 
EXPERIENCE OF BELONGING TO COMMU- 
NITIES WHERE ALL CAN THRIVE. YOUNG 
ADOLESCENTS, WORKING WITH THESE 
PARTNERS COMMITTED TO THEIR DEVELOP- 
MENT, CAN TURN OUT-OF-SCHOOL HOURS 
INTO THE TIME OF T'lEIR LIVES. 
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The following ten organizations are useful resources for 
youth professionals and citizens who are developing or ex- 
panding their programs during the out-of-school hours. In 
addition, many national youth organizations provide tech- 
nical assistance, training, and perform clearinghouse func- 
tions. Together they represent a national network of re- 
sources for individuals working in youth development. 



Public libraries, in addition to lending books, provide col- 
lege and career information, reader advisory services for 
schools, personal computers, loans of videocassettes for 
adolescents, summer reading programs, story hours, and 
reading lists. Libraries can address adolescents' needs by 
providing programs that include library-based clubs, self- 
care and self-reliance courses, drop-in activities, paid em- 
ployment, and volunteer opportunities such as working 
with younger children. Libraries can conduct outreach cam- 
paigns to raise awareness of library and community re- 
sources for teens. 



AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

YOUNG ADULT 
SERVICES DIVISION 

50 EAST HURON STREET 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
606 1 1 



Telephone: l“800“54r)-2433, extension 4390 
Fax: (312)664-7459 

Contact: Linda Waddle, Deputy Executive Director 



The Youth Alive! (Youth Achievement through Learning. 
Involvement. Volunteering, and Emjdoyment) initiative 
aims to enhance the capacity of science centers and youth 
museums to reach adolescents, ages 10 to 17 years old, par- 
ticularly those who are economically disadvantaged. The 
initiative provides opportunities for hands-on learning, 
volunteer work, and paid part-time work. Museums in over 
thirty cities have organized a network and are assisting one 
another in developing and expanding their youth pro- 
grams. Most programs are developed and im))lemented in 
partnershi]) with a community-based organization. 



ASSOCIATION 
OF SCIENCE- 
TECHNOLOGY 
CENTERS (ASTC) 

YOUTH ALIVE I 
I N 1 T I AT 1 VE 

1025 VERMONT 
AV E N U E . N W . 
SUITE 5 00 

WASH I N G T O N , 



Telephone: (202) 783-7200 
Fax: (202) 78:1-7207 

('ontacl: DeAnna R. Heane. Rroj{*ct Director 



CENTER FOR EARLY 
ADOLESCENCE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

at chapel hill 

D-2 CARR MILL 
TOWN CENTER 

C ARRBORO. 

NORThI CAROLINA 
2 7510 



CENTER FOR YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
POLICY RESEARCH 

ACADEMY FOR 
E DUC ATION AL 
DEVELOPMENT 

1255 23RD STREET. 
N W . SUITE 400 

WASHINGTON . 

DC 20037 



Established in 1978, the Center for Early Adolescence 
promotes the healthy growth and development of young 
adolescents in their homes, schools, and communities. The 
center provides information services, research, training, 
technical assistance, and leadership development for those 
who guide lO-to 15-year olds. The center provides re- 
search-based information about and referrals to exem- 
plary programs. Center staff members are calling atten- 
tion to the needs of adolescents during the out-of-school 
hours, and identifying, observing, and documenting high- 
quality afterschool programs for young adolescents. 

Telephone: (919)966-1148 

Fax: (919) 966-7657 

Contact: Frank A. Loda, M.D., Director 



Founded in 1961, the Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment (AED) is an independent, nonprofit organization that 
addresses human development needs throughout the 
world. In 1990, the Academy established the Center for 
Youth Development and Policy Research in response to a 
compelling need to define and promote national and com- 
munity strategies for positive youth development. The 
Center works to ensure the well being of disadvantaged 
children and youth in the United States. It searches for 
new solutions to youth problems by strengthening na- 
tional, vState. local and community leaders’ capacity to de- 
velop policies, programs, and standai-ds for pi*actice that 
are su])portive of young people. 

Telephone: (202) 884-8000 
Fax: (202) 884-8404 

Contact: Karen Johnson Pittman. Senior Vice President, 
AED, and Director. Center for Youth Development 



The Children s Aid Society is one of the country’s oldest 
social welfare agencies. In 1989, the New York City Hoard 
of Education, Community School District 6 , and the Chil- 1 05 
dren's Aid Society became partners in the creation of a 
full-service community middle school, I.S, 218, in the 
Washington Heights section of New York. This school 
serves approximately 1,200 students, most of whom are 
Hispanic/Latino and poor. It is organized into four acade- 
mies of 800 students, each a self-contained unit on a sepa- 
rate floor. I,S. 218 is open from early in the morning until 
late at night, six days a week, year round. A full medical 
and dental clinic serves the students and their families. 

The afterschool program provides activities representing 
the priorities of the four academies — mathematics, sci- 
ence, and technology; business; expressive arts; and com- 
munity service. Adult and family services are also offered. 

The Childr€Mi’s Aid Society is cun^ently establishing a tech- 
nical assistance capacity and clearinghouse that will offer 
information and assistance to those interested in estab- 
lishing similar schools elsewhere. 

Telephone: (212) 949-4917 
Fax: (212)4(>0-5941 

Contact: Philip Coltoff, Executive Director 



The Children’s Defense Fund ((JDP’) was established in 
li)78, to focus public attention on and advocate for pro- 
grams and policies affecting the well-being of ])oor, minor- 2 
ity, and disabled children. It focuses on health, education, 
chikl welfare, mental health, child care, adolescent ])reg- 
nancy, family income, and youth employment. CDF col- 
lects and disseminates information and ])rovides technical 
assistance to other child advocates, service providers, ])ol- 
icymakers in the public and })rivate sectors, and the me- 
dia. It monitors slate and federal policies on issues that af- 
fect children and families and brings class-action suits in 
selected cases. CDF ])rovides information to the public and 
to special audiences through press conferena*s, testimony 
before legislative bodies, s])eeches, ])ublications, si)ecial 
meetings, and an annual conference' that attracts leaders 
from across the United States. 

Telephone: (202) 028-8787 
Fax: (202) 002-8510 

Contact: (’liff Johnson, Director of Programs and Policy 



CHILDREN'S AID 
SOCIETY 

EAST 22ND STREET 

NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK 10010 



CHILDREN'S 
DEFENSE FUND 

E STREET, N W 

WA S H ; N G TO N , 
D C 2000 1 



THE CONGRESS OF 
NATIONAL BLACK 
CHURCHES, INC. 

1225 EYE STREET 
N W . SUITE 750 

WASHINGTON. 

D C 20005-3914 



The Congress of National Black Churches, established in 
1978 to foster cooperation among the historically Black re- 
ligious denominations, now includes more than 65,000 
churches representing more than 19 million African Amer- 
icans. Project SPIRIT is an interdenominational after- 
school program operating in 55 churches in five states — 
California, Georgia, Indiana, New York, and Minnesota — 
and the District of Columbia, The program has served 
more than 2,000 children, ages six to twelve, with tutori- 
als aimed at strengthening their skills in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and in building their self-esteem. It also or- 
ganizes Saturday programs for parents and children and 
provides parent education programs stressing child and 
adolescent development, parent-child communication, dis- 
cipline, and financial management. 



Telephone: (202)371-1091 
Fax:(202)371-0908 

Contact: B, J, Long, Acting Project Director 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
SERVICE LEARNING IN 
EARLY ADOLESCENCE 

CASE/CUNY 
GRADUATE CENTER 

25 WEST 43RD STREET 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK 
I 0036 - 8099 



The National Center for Service Learning in Early Ado- 
lescence (NCSLEA) works to promote service learning for 
all young adolescents, ages 10 to 15 years old. The Helper 
Progi’am is the Center s action arm and its testing ground 
for innovative programs designed to help young people 
discover that they can improve the quality of life in their 
communities. The Center creates materials, provides 
training and technical assistance, and is building a data- 
base that describes more than 150 national progi'am mod- 
els to support practitioners. The Helper Progi'am creates 
opportunities for young adolescents to provide significant 
assistance in after-school progi*ams foi* children, at senior 
centers, and in environmental, neighborhood improve- 
ment, and tutoring programs. In all Heli)er F^rograms, 
every student participates in weekly refiection seminars 
based on curricula developed by the Centei* and led by 
trained adults. 



Telephone: (212) (>42-294(1 
Fax: (212)354-4127 

C’ontact: Alice L. Halsted, Executive Director 





COSSMHO was founded in 197;^ by a grouj) of mental 
health professionals who sought to improve community- 
based services for Hispanics. COSSMHO sponsors com- 
munity-based programs and interventions, supports uni- 
versity-based research, identifies policy concerns, 
develops and adapts materials, and trains Hispanic pro- 
fessionals and leaders. Ongoing national programs for 
youth include AIDS education, prevention of alcohol and 
substance abuse, prevention of child and sexual abuse, and 
adolescent pregnancy prevention. COSSMHO conducts 
national demonstration programs, serves as a source of in- 
formation and technical assistance, and conducts policy 
analysis. COSSMHO works with community organizations 
in targeting local problems and in crafting culturally-sen- 
sitive solutions. COSSMHO maintains Hispanic Health 
Link, a computer bulletin board, to disseminate informa- 
tion to over 850 agencies throughout the United States. 



NATIONAL 
COALITION OF 
HISPANIC HEALTH 
AND HUMAN 
SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS 
(COSSMHO) 

1501 16TH STREET, 
N W 

WAS H I N GTO N . 
DC 20036 



Telephone: (202) 387-5000 

Fax: (202) 797-4353 

Contact: Jane L. Delgado. President 

and Chief Executive Officer 






Since 1979. the School-Age Child Care Project at the Cen- 
ter for Research on Women at Wellesley College has been 
a national resource, clearinghouse, and disseminator of in- 
formation on school-age child care. The project conducts 
research, provides technical assistance, offers training 
workshops and institutes H-r individuals and groups in- 
terested in starting or im{)roving programs. The jiroject 
has developed Assess iti(f Sch(x>l~A(/e Child Care Qintlifu 
(ASQ). a resource that uses self-assessment instruments 
to assist with program improvement. School-Agr Child 
Care: An Action Manual for the hOs niid Beijond (1993), 
a widely used resource for program developers and poli- 
cymakers provides examples of model programs, and pre- 
sents guidance on the financing, staffing, and evaluation 
of local initiatives. 



SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 
CARE PROJECT 

CENTER FOR 
RESEARCH 
ON WOMEN 

WELLESLEY 

COLLEGE 

WELLESLEY 

MASSACHUSETTS 

02181-8259 



Telojihone: ((>17) 2S3-2547 

Fax: ((>17) 28:1-3657 

('ontaet: Michelle Sedigson. Director 
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APPENDIX A 




METHODS 
OF THE STUDY 



T1 e healthy development of young adolescents (ages 
10-'5 years) represents a longstanding concern of the 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, an operat- 
ing program of Carnegie Corporation of New York, In 
1990, the Council established a Task Force on Youth De- 
velopment and Community Programs to assess the poten- 
tial of national and local youth organizations and their key 
partners to contribute to youth development. 

The task force faced considerable challenges in deter- 
mining ways to approach its data gathering activities. 
Youth development organizations have been understudied 
and their current and longterm effects on adolescents are 
not well known. The co-chairs, Dr. James Comer and 
Wilma (Billie) Tisch, the twenty-six task force members, 
and Carnegie staff employed a variety of methods to ac- 
quire information about the subject: focus groups with 
young adolescents; interviews with experts, including the 
board and staff directors of national youth organizations 
and researchers and local program operatoi's; twelve com- 
missioned papers on topics ranging from cross-national 
perspectives on youth development to funding of youth 
work in this country; and an extensive literature review 
that included both published and unpublished materials 
from a wide variety of social science fields. 

Over the two-year period, the task force met six times, 
and individual members volunteered to conduct organiza- 
tional interviews and participate in various subcommit- 
tees. All members of the task force reviewed drafts of the 
final report that synthesized their findings and made rec- 
ommendations. 

The aim of A Matter of Tnnv and this abridged version 
is to contribute to greater understanding of the current 
and potential roles of youth organizations to create strong 
and effective approaches that facilitate the healthy devel- 
opment of American youth. Toward that aim, this abndged 
version was {)repared to aid staff and board members in 
youth organizations who are working in communities 
across the nation. 
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THS CHALLENGE 



Young adolescents’ experiences of growing up 
in all the towns and cities of America have 
changed dramatically. Families* schools* and 
community organizations, the three pivotal in- 
stitutions that once met the crucial require- 
ments for adolescents' transition to productive 
adulthood, have been slow to adapt to new so- 
cial circumstances. 

Fundamental changes in the structure of 
American families have strained the capacity of 
parents and kin to provide young people the 
care and guidance they need to cope with the 
challenges of daily life. Educational institutions 
are overwhelmed by societal needs to prepare 
students for the demands of a high-skilled, in- 
formation-rich, competitive global marketplace. 
Community organizations are attempting with 
diminished resources to renew their commit- 
ment to youth. All these changes are most 
troubling in our nation s neighborhoods of con- 
centrated poverty. 

For most young adolescents aged ten to fif- 
teen, the experience of belonging to a community, 
whether it is found in their families and schools, 
neighborhoods, houses of worship, or youth or- 
ganizations, has been compromised: Opportuni- 
ties to prepare themselves for adult life in the 
company of tmsted adults and supportive peers 
are wasted. Opportunities for them to belong to 
a valued group that provides mutual aid and in- 
stills a sense of common purpose are lost. 

Within a worn fabric of community supports, 
young adolescents face greater risks to their fu- 
tures than ever — risks which were unknown to 
their parents only a generation ago. 




ADOLESCENTS TODAY 
FACE G R E AT E R R I S K S 



FAMILY LIFE FOR ADOLESCENTS 
HAS CHANGED 

Adolescents are more likely to live in 
diverse family structures than in the past. One 
in five white adolescents (ages 10-17) grows up 
in a one-parent family. Fifty percent of black 
and 30 percent of Latino adolescents live in one- 
parent families.* 

Adolescents are more likely to live in 
poverty. About 27 percent (8.27 million) lived in 
poor or near poor families in 1988. Certain racial 
and ethnic minority adolescents are far more 
likely than white adolescents to be living in 
[ poverty: Half of African-American, Latinor ... 

American Indian and Alaska Native, and one:^, , 
third of Asian - American adolescents lived in ’ ‘ 
poor or near poor frmilies in 1988.2 

ADOLESCENTS FACE GREATER RISKS 
TO THEIR HEALTH 

Fifteen percent of adolescents ages 10-18 
have no health insurance coverage. One out. 
of three poor adolescents is not covered by 
Medicaid.2 

More adolescents are experimenting with 
drugs at younger ages, especially before age 15. 
Seventy-seven percent of eighth graders (most 
of them fourteen and fifteen) report having used 
alcohol, and 27 percent report that they ' ave 
had five or more drinks on at least one occasion 
v^ithin the previous two weeks. Estimates indi- 
cate that in the 1950s, less than half of all adoles- 
cents used alcohol before entering high school.^ 



' U.S. Hureuu of thf Censu>. {191>D. T urreut ptipHlatinu rrporix, .<<f- 
nt** P uu. .iJfA MariUil blutuit aud hrmy (n raitgemcutu' March 
1990 . Washington. DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

* U.S. Congress. Ofticeof Technologj- Assessment. (1991). Adolescevt 

health, volume II J: Cmsxcuttiug issues iu the delivery of health and 
related services, Washington. DC; U.S. Government 

Printing Office. 

* Cans, J. E. (1990). America “s adolescents: //ok* healthy arc they? 
Volume I. AM A Profiles of Adolescent Health Series. Chicago; Amer> 
lean Medical Association. 
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Adolescents are sexually active at younger 
ages. About 39 percent of young adolescents 
(27) percent of girls and 33 percent of boys) 
report having had sexual intercourse by age 
fifteen. Sixty percent reported that they did not 
use any contraception at first intercourse,^ 

"T' ‘ From 1973 to 1987, the pregnancy rate for 
young adolescents increased 23 percent,® 

Sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) are 
at epidemic proportions. Between 1960-1988, 
gonorrhea increased four times among 10- to 14- 

r . Suidde rates mmost thpl^ among 10- td* 

t between 1968 smd 1985,^ •; ^ : /; 



OF BEING POORLY EDUCATED FOR 
THE 21 ST CENTURY 

U.S, students are not being prepared with 
the knowledge, skills, and motivation to com- 
pete for high wages in a global economy. In com- 
parison with students in other industrialized na- 
tions, U,S, students rank at or near the bottom . 
on science and mathematics achievement.® * 
While high school completion rates are ris- 
ing for all American adolescents, the school 
dropout rate is among the highest of all indus- 
trialized nations. It is especially acute among 
African-American, American Indian, and 
Latino adolescents living in poverty.® 

* American Medical Association (1990), Healthy youth .iOOO: \atiOTial 
health protnottou and disease prerentton objectiven for adolescent b, 
Chicajro: Author. 

•' Moore. K. (January 1992). Facts at a glance. Wa.shington. DC: Child 
Trends. Inc. 

® National Center for Education in Maternal and Child Health (1990). 
The health of America's youth. Washington, DC: Author, 

' Children’s Safety Network (1991). A data book of child and adoles- 
cent injury, Washington, DC: National Center for Education in Ma- 
ternal and Child Health. 

TT\e Center for Strategic and International Studies (1992). The CSIS 
strengthening of America commission: First report, Washington, DC; 
Author. 
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Each school day, America’s 20 million young ado- 
lescents decide how they will spend at least five 
(40 percent) of their waking houi*s when they are 
not in school. For many, these hours harbor both 
risk and o])portunity. On weekends and during 
the summer months, American youth have even 
greater amounts of discretionary time. 

For those teenagers without adult supervi- 
sion, the out-of-school hours constitute high- 
risk time for high-risk behavior. Young people 
left on their own or with peers stand a signif- 
cantly greater chance of becoming involved in 
substance abuse,* sexual activity leading to un- 
wanted pregnancy and sexually transmitted 
diseases,^ crime, and violence than their peers 
who are engaged in constructive activities. For 
low-income adolescents, economic disadvantage 
and the stresses of life in their neighborhoods 
are exacerbated by the lack of places that pro- 
vide safe havens, attractive opportunities, and 
trustworthy adults.*^ 

Time spent alone is not the crucial contribu- 
tor to high risk. Rather it is what young ado- 
lescents do during that time, where they do it, 
and with whom that leads to positive or nega- 
tive consequences. 

TAPPING THE POTENTIAL OF 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 

Community ])rograms represent an untapped 
potential for meeting needs so clearly articu- 
lated by young adolescents themselves. Effec- 
tive progi'ams already exist, but they reach all- 
too-few adolescents.-* More than 17,000 national 
and local youth organizations now 0 ]>erate in 
the United States. Religious youth groups, 
sports organizations, adult service organiza- 
tions, museums, public libraries, and ])arks and 
recreation departments also offer community- 
based ])rograms for youth. These community- 
based organizations can do much more to reach 
young adolescents, particularly those in under- 
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HOW YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 
(AGtD 9-T4) SPEND 




READING 1.3% 



VISITING 2.2% 



JORS 1.8% 



CHURCH 2.5% 
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HOUSEHOLD WORK, CHORES, ERRANDS 



Suurce-. “How Children Vs;e Time” by S. (1. Timmer. J. Kiilos. ami 
I. O'Brien In F. T. Jusler and F. B. Stafford (Eds.). Time, 

(innda and Well^Beiny. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan. Insti- 
tute for Social Kesearch. Adapted by permission of the Institute for 
Social Kesearch. 

Note: This chart represents oL! percent of hours during a week. 
Young adolescents spend 'M percent sleeping and 1 1 percent in mis- 
cellaneous activities. 



served naral and urban areas of poverty, who are 
likely to benefit greatly from these programs. As 
sources of mutual aid, security, and belonging, 
community-based programs can be a ])owerful 
alternative to the appeal of youth gangs. 

The critical developmental requirements of 
young adolescents can be met by what commu- 
nity programs can offer: 

^ Young adolescents require opportunities to 
fonn secure and stable ndationships irith car- 
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iug adults aud peers as afoundatiou for deveh 
opiug personal a)ul irork-related skills, pe.rse- 
rerance, aud values. Community projrrams pro> 
vide mentors, adults who have time to talk, to 
listen, and to pi’ovide mature guidance. 

► Young adolescents want safe and attractive 
places to play, practice their athletic skills, and 
be ivith theirfriends. Community organizations 
have facilities that provide safe havens for 
youth, 

► Young adolescents benefit from learning 
critical skills such as goal setting, probleyn 
solving, decision making, and resisting nega- 
tive peer influences. Community programs of- 
fer approaches that foster adolescents’ compe- 
tence and life skills. These programs are often 
focused on the challenges of sexuality, alterna- 
tives to violence, and prevention of alcohol, to- 
bacco, and other drug use. 

► Youyig adolescents ivant to leaim about and 
serve their communities. Community progran.i 
offer opportunities for youth to be involved in 
community service, to address local problems, 
and to participate in the decisions of youth or- 
ganizations. 

► Yoyoig adolescents .eek to be competent in- 
dividuals, to be members of valued groups, and 
to be recognized for their accomplishments. 
Community programs can offer opportunities 
for public performances, rites and symbols of 
recognition, and reflection with others on per- 
sonal and group accomplishments. 

The potential of community organizations to 
promote youth development is great, but they 
have been largely neglected in public debate 
and policy formation. Instead, attention has 
focused primarily on the reform of the Ameri- 
can education system and on the I'oles of fami- 
lies in the lives of childi'en and youth. The time 
has come to recognize community organizations 
committed to youth. They constitute i*esources 
that can contribute to neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion through partnerships with schools and 
families toward supporting the education and 
healthy development of young adolescents. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS' FOR COMMUNITY- 
BASED PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH ' 



NATIONAL YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS, INDEPENDENT 
YOUTH AGENCIES, ADULT SERVICE CLUBS. SENIOR 
CITIZENS GROUPS, RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, 

SPORTS ORGANIZATIONS, MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, 
PARKS AND RECREATION DEPARTMENTS 

Appeal and respond to the diverse needs 
and interests of young adolescents, particularly 
their gender, race, ethnicity, and culture. The 
content and methods of these programs should 
engage young people by addressing adolescents’ 
needs for safety, fun, friendships, and the learn- 
ing of skills for employment and adult roles. 

Create strong board leadership committed 
to generate policies to reach underserved young 
adolescents from low-income urban neighbor- 
hoods and rural areas that are least likely to 
have youth programs. 

Strengthen the diversity and quality of 
adult leadership to reflect the racial and ethnic 
composition of the neighborhood. Adults, paid 
and volunteer, must be prepared to work with 
young adolescents through staff training pro- 
grams that address and adapt to the develop- 
mental characteristics of young adolescents. 

Enhance the role of young adolescents as re- 
sources to their own communities through ado- 
lescents' participation in community service and 
in the design and governance of youth programs. 

Reach out to families, schools, health cen- 
ters, and a wide range of community partners 
committed to youth development, creating mu- 
tually reinforcing spheres of influence on youth. 

Engage in vigorous advocacy for and with 
youth in their own communities and at the lo- 
cal, state, and national levels of government. 

Specify and evaluate their programs* out- 
comes. 

Diversify and stabilize their funding base. 

7 V. \J 
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KEY PARTNERS 



SCHOOLS 

Construct alliances with community organi- 
zations that recognize common goals, combine 
strengths for maximum effectiveness, and re- 
spect inherent differences. 

Enable community groups to use school 
facilities. 

PARENTS AND FAMILIES 

Help young adolescents make wise choices 
about the constructive use of their free time. 

Direct energies to youth organizations as 
program leaders, advisers, board members, or 
fund-raisers. 

YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 

Become engaged in designing and imple- 
menting youth programs. 

Serve their communities as volunteers. 

HEALTH AGENCIES 

Increase adolescents’ access to health ser- 
vices and information about disease prevention 
and health promotion by designing joint pro- 
grams with youth organizations and schools. 

HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, RESEARCHERS, 
AND EVALUATORS 

Form partnerships with community youth 
organizations to identify what works in youth 
programs, improve capacities for evaluation, 
strengthen professional development of youth- 
workers, and develop and conduct programs for 
youth. 
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LOCAL, STATE, AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 

Integrate policies for young adolescents at 
all governmental levels by enabling communi- 
ties to take a comprehensive versus categorical 
approach to health and social services. 

Give priority to locally generated solutions. 

Target programs to youth in low-income 
urban and rural areas. 

BUSINESS 

Support innovative programs that form part- 
nerships among schools, families, and commu- 
nity organizations. 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FUNDERS 

Strengthen and stabilize the funding of 
youth development programs by moving from 
categorical to core support of youth agencies. 

Combine public mth private funds to facili- 
tate collaboration among fragmented youth and 
community organizations and the schools. 

MEDIA 

Expand coverage of constructive youth activ- 
ities and success stories by increasing publica- 
tion and broadcasts of material created by 
young people. 

Encourage high-quality i)rograms that fea- 
ture youth in key roles. 

Publicize available youth activities to ado- 
lescents and their families. 
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THE TASK FORCE CALLS AMERICANS 
TO ACTION 

All Americans have a vital stake in the healthy 
development of today^s young adolescents, who 
will become tomorrow's parents, workers, and 
citizens. The nation cannot afford to raise an- 
other generation of young adolescents without 
the supervision, guidance, and preparation for 
life that caring adults and strong community or- 
ganizations once provided and again can provide. 

But community organizations cannot do the 
job alone. The Task Force on Youth Develop- 
ment and Community Programs urges key part- 
ners to join forces to release their combined po- 
tential for reviving the experience of belonging 
to communities where all can thrive. Young 
adolescents, working with these partner? com- 
mitted to their development, can turn their out- 
of-school hours into the time of their lives. 
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